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FLYING COLORS. 



ILL modern oil paintings last ? 
This is a serious question for 
picture buyers who, having 
invested thousands of pounds 
in valuable works of art, are 
told that in a few years 1 time 
their precious treasures may 
not be worth much more than 
the canvass on which they are 
depicted. Judging from the 
alarming reports which have reached us respecting the incon- 
stancy of the colours used to day, one might well ask the ques- 
tion put above. From all accounts — scientific and otherwise — it 
would appear that the work of art which we treasure, delight in, 
exhibit and insure — the priceless gem for which we have expended 
our thousands, with the understanding that time will improve it 
in quality and value, like good old wine, or cigars of a well- 
known brand, will at a not very remote period, fade away like 
a dissolving view on a wet sheet, or the bright hues of a cotton 
gown not warranted to wash. Artists. are not un frequently asked 
by persons wishing to improve their knowledge of art, "What 
colors do you use ?" and similar inquiries are occasionally made 



ually disappear, or grow sere and yellow, like the autumn leaf. 
It would, however, scarcely be proper, and might be thought 
unseemly, for a patron to make it a sine qua non that the pict- 
ure he has ordered shall be manufactured with -"fast" colors and 
oils not likely to decompose with age. Nor would an artist al- 
ways be in a position to authoritively state that the pigments 
he employs are pure and undefined. 

Captain Abney and Dr. Russell, who were the experts en- 
gaged by the "Lords of the Committee of Council on Education," 
to carry out an exhaustive series of experiments on the action of 
light on water-color drawings, are at present occupied on behalf 
of the same committee in testing the permanence of oil colors, 
and their report is looked forward to with absorbing interest by 
those who have the subject at heart. It is to be hoped that the 
result of their investigations will be of value to everyone con- 
cerned in the welfare of art, though but little benefit can be ex- 
pected if artists will persist in employing materials which, how- 
ever pleasant to work with at the moment, may at a future time 
prove highly destructive. There is an adulteration in paint as 
there is, in sugar, butter, milk, and cotton goods ; and, although 
no law — social or otherwise — restricting the artist in his choice 
of materials at present exists, indifference to this important mat- 
ter may be as reprehensible in its way as the carelessness of the 
chemist who supplies a drug which afterwards proves injurious 
to the system, or the act of the tradesman who sells a spurious 
or flimsy article for one that professes to be genuine and substan- 
tial. The artist of to-day is, however, left pretty much to the 






New Designs for Window Draperies. 



concerning the merits of Continental colors ; whether the bright- 
ness and brilliancy peculiar to the modern French school are 
not partly due to the superiority of their materials; while it is 
often a matter of grave speculation whether the magic touches 
of the old masters were not, to some extent, derived from the pig- 
ments they employed. It seldom happens however, that a 
painter is asked if the colors he uses are more durable than 
any others; or, to employ a technical expression, whether they 
will "fly;" though such a question might well be put, as being 
of the utmost importance to the inquirer — especially if he hap- 
pen to be a picture collector, with heirs and successors to follow 
him — and to the art world generally. Once in a way the subject 
is aired in the newspapers, or ventilated at seientfic assemblies, 
and it is not so long ago that the permanency of water- colors 
occupied the attention of chemical experts and those interested 
in the preservation of works in aqarelle. It is now more than 
two years since a lengthy correspondence on this much- vexed 
question was published and afterwards reprinted. But appar- 
ently nothing came of the controversy and the experiments, ex- 
cept to show which colors would best bear exposure to the 
light and atmosphere, and which were most liable to fade. The 
discussion over, the connoisseurs and critics continued to descant 
as before upon the beauties and merits of fresh- painted pictures 
and art patrons to purchase them, without one word of inquiry 
as to whether the thing of beauty would be practically a joy for 
ever, or whether, from a chemical point of view, it would grad- 



tender mercies of his oil and color man, which was not the 
case at a time when sheepskin bladders and pots of powder did 
duty for well-trimmed metallic tubes, and when every painter 
who could afford it kept a color grinder on the premises. But 
the manufacturer of art materials is not always to blame for the 
thousand one ills to which fine art is heir, as these, more often 
than not, proceed from the excesses or experiments of his cus- 
tomer. Thus colors known to be fugitive, and those which the 
artist is warned are liable to fly, turn black, or otherwise decay, 
are used with a recklessness and an indifference highly damaging 
to the perpetuity of a production, while over-lavishness in the 
employment of mediums and quick- dryers— of which sugar of 
lead, verdigris, and siccatif are the most injurious— leads to the 
most disastrous consequences. The deplorable condition of many 
of the paintings at the National Gallery belonging to the British 
school, and the faded appearance of those which occasionally fig- 
ure at the Royal Academy Exhibition of Old Masters, would 
seem to show that at the Reynolds and Wilkie periods too little 
attention was paid to the chemical value of pigments. Reynolds, 
though an art theorist to the core, was also an ultra- experimental- 
ist who delighted in new mediums, and greasy, fatty compounds, 
in which wax often took a prominent part, to the great injury 
of his masterpieces, while Wikie had favorite pigments which 
he used unsparingly without any regard to their lasting virtues. 
The most admired was asphaltum— a rich transparent brown be- 
longing to the sepia family, which it darkly resembles. As- 
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phaltum, or bitumen, as it is variously called, has a strange fas- 
cination for most painters, and some consider that life without 
it — art life, at least — is not worth living, as it is said that no 
other brown, or combiDation of colours, at all resembles it. Now, 
a little asphaltum — unlike knowledge — is not a dangerous thing, 
but when used to excess is a most pernicious pigment, with 
a strong tendency to liquify, and run over like lava from Mount 
Vesuvius, as is too clearly demonstrated by the works of the 
Scottish genre painter Wilkie who by no means stands alone as an 
artist, who was led astray from the path of permanence by the 
too seductive allurements of a fair but fickle hue. It frequently 
happens, however, that the false one is rendered inconstant by 
the temptations placed in her way by the master. A pigment, 
though ever so trustworthy in itself, will in time discolor or 
grow black if diluted too strongly with oil that cannot be de- 
pended upon for its purity, and when a meretricious medium or 
a sickly siccatif is adopted in its place, no color worthy of the 
name can resist its baneful influence. Perhaps the worst mixture 
of the kind that ever disagreed with a painter's palette is the 
pasty decoction known as megilp. This obnoxious preparation, 
which in color and consistency is the exact counterpart of mar- 
malade jelly, is considered by some to be as delicious in its uses 
as salad dressing is to the other palate, though it has proved 
far more injurious in its effects than the spurious imitations of 
oil and vinegar just referred to. Megilp is a comparatively mod- 
ern invention, quite unknown to the old masters, and since its 
appearance more harm has been done to art than by any oil or 
hue that can be mentioned. We have only to glance at the can- 
vases of the last twenty or even fifteen years to be convinced 
that the coldness, dulnes, and lack of luminosity observable in 
a vast number of the productions painted within that period are 
in a great measure due to the employment of megilp or some 
such vehicle. Still, many artists continue to ust the dangerous 
compound, as it is found convenient and pleasant to work with, 
and in these money-making progressive days anything which 
facilitates or assists ones labors usually meets with public favor. 
Fortunately for picture owners and for the undying reputation 
of our leading limners, megilp with its innumerable varieties is 
wholly ignored. The late Frank Holl used as a vehicle amber 
varnish, diluted, may be, with a little nut or purified linseed oil 
to make it run more freely, and though amber varnish is found 
difficult to work with, it has proved to be the only durable 
preparation of the kind extant. It was greatly in vogue among 
the old masters — more particularly those belonging to the Dutch 
and Flemish schools — and the permanence and brilliance of their 
colors are, no doubt, mainly derived from the excellence of such 
mediums. It is also supposed to have formed the valuable in- 
gredient of the medium used by the Van Eycks. Mr. Herkomer, 
Mr. Sant, Mr. William Hughes and other prominent painters, 
"swear by amber varnish," and the freshness of their produc- 
tions of several years ago sufficiently testify to the merits of that 
valuable vehicle, as also of the highly-refined Russian linseed oil 
with which amber varnish is sometimes mixed. The medium 
used by Reubens appears to have been the happy one, in every 
sense of the expression, but it remains to be seen whether the 
French preparation, just introduced under the title of " Reubens 1 
varnish-paste," is in all respects the same as that employed by the 
great Flemish painter. Doubtless, Messrs. Abney and Russell will 
enlighten us upon this subject as they also will respecting the vir- 
tues of many other mediums recommended by our lead hog color- 
men, together with poppy oil, copal, mastic varnish, and recti- 
fied spirits of turpentine. We may likewise hear something to 
the advantage of a new valuable and very beautiful pigment be- 
longing to the chrome family, which has just been issued under 
the fanciful title of " Aurora yellow," and a pale variety of co- 
balt yellow, shortly to be introduced under the equally attract- 
ive name of "Primrose aureolin." A word or two may be sim- 
ilarly looked for with respect to canvases in connection with 
their priming, or preparation, and artists will be reminded that 
an old and well seasoned cloth is far preferable, in point of dura- 
bility, to one that has only recently been prepared, and that it, 
moreover, takes more kindly to the brush. Much may in this 
way be learned that will prove of the utmost service alike to 
painters with an eye to posterity, and of value to art collectors 
who desire to have their treasures handed down to an apprecia- 
tive posterity. It is, perhaps, too much to expect that an artist 
will meekly submit to a cross examination respecting the perma- 
nence of his productions, or kindly consent to paint only with the 
materials prescribed by the patron. Imagine, for example, Sir 
John Millais being required to sign an agreement to the effect 
that the portrait just ordered shall be painted without mediums 
of any kind, and upon a particular sort of canvas; or the indig 
nation of Mr. Alma-Tadema when asked to take "something off" 
in consideration of his lavish employment of an inferior Naples 
yellow, or a meretricious madder! But after the revelations 
shortly to be made public by our experts, it is quite possible that 
intending purchasers will find it necessary to choose a work of 
art as the vicar chose a wife, "not for a fine glossy surface, but 
for such qualities as would wear well." While alive to this cir- 
cumstance, artists will for the future take care to avoid the fly- 



ing color of the paint-box, if only because these may interfer e 
with the "flying colors" which success in all things usually 
bring about. 



JOHN RUSKIN ON DECORATIVE ART. 




ITH all our talk about it, the very meaning of 
the words 'decorative art' remains confused and 
undecided. I want, if possible, to settle this 
point for you to night, and to show you that 
the principles on which you must work are 
likely to be false, in proportion as they are 
narrow; true only as they are founded on a 
perception of a connection of all branches of 
art with each other. Observe then first — the 
only essential distinction between decorative and other art is be- 
ing fitted for a fixed place ; and in that place, related, either in 
subordination or in command, to the effect of other pieces of 
art. And all the greatest art which the world has produced is 
thus fitted for a place, and subordinated to a purpose. There is 
no existing highest-order art but is decorative. The best sculpture 
yet produced has been the decoration of a temple front ; the best 
painting, the decoration of a room ; Raphael's best doing is 
merely the wall coloring of a suite of apartments in the Vatican, 
and his cartoons were made for tapestries ; Corregio's best doing 
is the decoration of two small church cupolas at Parma ; Michael 
Angelo's, of a ceiling in the Pope's private chapel ; Tintoret's, of 
a ceiling and side wall belonging to a charitable society at Ven- 
ice ; while Titian and Veronese threw out their noblest thoughts, 
not even on the inside, but on the outside of the common brick 
and plaster walls of Venice. 

Get rid, then, at once, of any idea of decorative art being a 
degraded or a separate kind of art. Its nature or essence is 
simply its being fitted for a definite place; and in that place, 
forming part of a great and harmonious whole, in companionship 
with other art; and so far from this being a degradation to it — 
so far from decorative art being inferior to other art because it 
is fixed to a spot — on the whole it may be considered as rather 
a piece of degradation that it should be portable. Portable art 
—independent of all place — is for the most part ignoble art. 
Your little Dutch landscape, which you put over your sideboard 
to-day, and between the windows to-morrow, is a far more con- 
temptible piece of work than the extents of field and forest with 
which Benozzo has made green and beautiful the once melan- 
choly Arcade of the Campo Santo at Pisa; and the wild boar of 
silver which you use for a seal, or lock into a velvet case, is little 
likely to be so noble a beast as the bronze boar who foams forth 
the fountain from under his tusks in the market-place at Flor- 
ence. It is, indeed, possible that the portable picture or image 
may be first rate of its kind, but it is not first-rate because it is 
portable ; nor are Titian's frescoes less than first-rate because 
they are fixed ; nay, very frequently the highest compliment you 
can pay to a cabinet picture is to say: "It is as grand as a 
fresco." 

Keeping, then, this fact fixed in our minds — that all art may 
be decorative, and that the greatest art yet produced has been 
decorative— we may proceed to distinguish the orders and digni- 
ties of decorative art thus :— 

I.— The first order of it is that which is meant for places 
where it cannot be disturbed or injured, and where it can be per- 
fectly seen ; and then the main parts of it should be — and have 
always been made, by the great masters— as perfect and full of 
nature as possible. 

You will every day hear it absurdly said that room deco- 
ration should be by flat patterns and by dead colors— by con- 
ventional monotones and I know not what. Now, just be as- 
sured of this — nobody ever used conventional art to decorate 
with, when he could do anything better, and knew that what 
he did would be safe. Nay, a great painter will always give 
you the natural art, safe or not. Correggio gets a commission 
to paint a room on the ground floor of a palace at Parma. Any 
of our people— bred on fine modern principles — would have cov- 
ered it with a diaper, or with stripes or flourishes, or mosaic 
patterns. Not so Correggio : he paints a thick trellis of vine 
leaves, with oval openings, and lovely children leaping through 
them into the room ; and lovely children, depend upon it, are 
rather more desirable decorations than diaper, if you can do 
them, but they are not quite so easily done. In like manner 
Tintoret has to paint the whole end of the Council Hall at Ven- 
ice. An orthodox decorator would have set himself to make the 
wall look like a wall. Tintoret thinks it would be rather bet- 
ter, if he can manage it, to make it look a little like Paradise ; 
—stretches his canvas right over the wall, and his clouds right 
over his canvas; brings the light through his clouds— all blue 
and clear— zodiac beyond zodiac; rolls away the vaprous flood 
from under the feet of the saints, leaving them at last in infini- 
tudes of light,— un-orthodox in the last degree, but, on the whole, 
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